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a like condition, the casual reader would hardly have guessed him to mean so little. That these dynasties maintained themselves by force, is only an incident common to all tenures of extensive rule in Asia.
The first step, therefore, toward understanding the constitution of Native States in India is to keep in mind clearly that they are in no sense nationalities.   The second step is to master the great difference in structure between different   groups of   these   States.    Colonel   Malleson's sketch of the " Native States " (already cited) divides them into six geographical groups.   His work deals mainly with the history of the reigning families, and with their external relations with the  British   Government, not with the internal economy of the States themselves.   So that no ordinary reader would suspect a radical difference of constitution between the Maratha group and the Bajpiit group, between the State ruled by Maharaja Sindia, for instance, and the conterminous State of Jeypoor or Oodi-poor.     Any difference existing between the two States would probably be assumed in England to mean this, that the Maratha Prince ruled over Marathas, and the Kajpiit Chief over Rajpiits.    But this would be all wrong; for there are very few Marathas in the dominion of Sindia, the Maratha Prince, while he probably has more Rajptit subjects than the  Rajptit Chief of Oodipoor, the oldest Bajpiit territory.    The real difference is, that Sindia is the representative of the single family of a successful captain of armies who'annexed in the last century all the territory he could lay hands on, and whose son finally encamped so long in one place that his camp grew into his capital